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The Bouquet. 
** 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 
THE SUSPECTED WIFE. 
——— 
(From the German of Metssner, by H. RB.) 
—_— 

‘Charles de Billenau was the wealthy possessor of an ex- 
tensive and well-cultivated estate in one of the most fertile 
provinces of Germany. His education had heen a good 
one, and his travels through the most interesting parts of 
Europe had ripened his understanding and refined his 
manners. His principles were known to be solid, and his 
fitness for public affairs was so universally acknowledged, 
that several offers had been made to him by Government, 
which the independence of his mind indyced him to de- 

:¢line. His good personal appearance, joined to his accom- 
plishments and circumstances, would also have made him 
@ most welcome suitor among the daughters of the sur- 
rounding nobility; but death having deprived him of the 
object that had first interested his feelings, he seemed but 
little anxious to form a second attachment; and as he had 
already attained his sixth lustre, it was thought he would 
never marry, but continue to live in philosophical retire- 
ment. An only sister, younger than himeelf, lived with 
him, and the care for her future happiness apparently en- 
grossed all his energies. 

A considerable change was, however, produced by his 
meeting with Juliet Darbeck, a young lady of no very 
striking beauty, but of such peculiarly attractive sweet. 
ness of manners, and gracefulness of general deportment, 
that Billenau felt an irresistible desire of being more inti- 

acquainted with her; and when he found that her 
benevolent disposition, and her highly cultivated under- 
standing, fully confirmed him in the sentiments with 
which he had been prepossessed, he was not a moment 
detained by minute inquiries about her descent or fortune ; 
and he showed himself rather gratified than displeased, 
when he understeod that she was neither rich nor of great 
family ; since it would be 90 much the more in his power 
to make her completely happy, and to be the sole being 
to whom she would look up for love and protection. 

Being entirely his own master, Billenau had not deemed 
it necessary to ask for any one’s advice or consent; as soon 
as he found his addresses favourably received by Juliet 
herself, he was, therefore, not a little astonished to see his 
sister Wilhelmina show marks of displeasure at his choice. 
She, who owed every thing to him, whom he hed educated 
and cherished, and whose fate still depended on his 
liberality,—she was offended at the arrival of a sister-in- 
law whose birth did not equal her own, and whom she, 
therefore, thought a fit object for-her spleen. The great 
love which her brother had always entertaincd for her- 


self, and the possibility of his never marrying, had in- 


eT 

realised: her fancied prospects were blighted, and her 
disappointment would have made her find fault with any 
alliance; but she durst not have spoken eo plainly, if it 
had not been for the want of blood. This radical defect 
gave her an apparent title to rail at low connexions and 
unsuitable marriages, with all the wit and argument of 
vulgar nobility. De Bilienau soon got tired of this un- 
called-for zeal, and told his aristocratical sister that, since 
she was so much afraid of contamination in his family, 
she had better retire to an old maiden-aunt of theirs, 
where she might enjoy the advantages of pure and un- 
mized society to her heart’s content. In the meantime, 
he had suited the action to the words, and ordered the 
carriage to be brought out; but Wilhelmina was now so 
fully aware of the awkward dilemma in which her spite- 
ful behaviour had placed her, and she appeared so dread- 
fully alarmed at the evident consequences of her decidedly 
falling out with an only brother, who had been so long 
her generous guardian, that Juliet could not help pitying 
her, even to such a degree as not only to forgive her, per- 
sonally, all the insults which she had heaped upon her, 
and all the injuries which she might have intended, but 
even to interfere with her husband, and to exert all her 
influence over him, in order to have every cause of dissa- 
tisfaction obliterated from his mind. 

Peace being thus established in the family, a few weeks 
passed in uninterrupted happiness; but Wilhelmina soon 
after lost her health: a secret grief seemed to prey upon 
her constitution ; but her lips denied what her appearance 
but too plainly indicated, and every attempt to draw the 
secret from her proved ineffectual. De Billenau was called 
to the Metropolis on important affairs, which detained him 
longer than he either wished or expected. He received, 
at first, very distressing accounte of his sister's illness, 
which, at one time, threatened a fatal termination; but 
the reports improved by degrees; and when he finally 
returned to the country, he found Wilhelmina not only 
restored to health and happiness, but also in the best pose 
sible understanding with Juliet; with regard to whom she 
blushingly declared that she had acted like a friend and a 
mother, during her illness, and that she was justly entitled 
to her everlasting gratitude and respect. 

About three years afterwards, Wilhelmina was married 
to a highly respectable gentleman, whose possessions lay 
at some distance: so that the two families could only visit 
each other at stated periods. Dé Billenau had become the 
father of two lovely children, a boy and a girl: the per- 
sonal attractions of his wife had rather increased than di- 
minished; the charms of her conversation, her accom 
plishments, and the elegance of her manners, made her 
society courted all over the neighbourhood; and her 
husband felt justly proud when she was leaning on his 
arm: his looks seemed to say, I ani the happy possessor 
of all this loveliness; there is not a man in this world 
more truly blessed than I am. 

This state of blessedness continued for more than ten 
years, when it was interrupted by the very unexpected 


a few days, and her husband mentioned a letter which she 
had written on the last day of her life, and with trembling 
hands, to her sister-in-law: but this paper was not to be 
found. De Billenau had been outon a hunting excursion 
when the messenger arrived ; and Juliet could not tell what 
had become of the inclosure, to which she had paid no heed 
in the consternation of her grief and surprise; the whole 
house was searched for it, but in vain. A few months 
afterwards De Billenau had risen early on a fine sum- 
mer’s morning, and was enjoying himself in the garden, 
when he perceived that George, his old and trustworthy 
servant, made frequent, yet half reluctant attempts to ap- 
proach him. The man had lived with his father, and had 
always been particularly attached to himself, even from 
his infancy ; he had accompanied him in all his travels, 
and had, in fact, never quitted him for a week together, 
although he might have long ago been independent, since 
his age and services entitled him toa pension, which would 
have been cheerfully granted, if he had not preferred 
spending the remainder of his days in the mansion. This 
time he did not advance in his usual friendly manner, and 
with the smile of content on his open countenance; he 
had an anxious care-worn appearance, and he cast shy, 
timid glances in every direction, as if to ascertain whether 
he could be seen or heard by any body besides his master. 
At last he began, with a trembling voice, ** Sir, if I had 
even been conscious of going to meet a certain death, I 
could not have been more unwilling to come forward than 
I am now; and more than ten times I have been for re- 
turning, but it must not be.” Billenau greatly astonished, 
asked what he meant. *‘ I have that upon my mind, (replied 
the old man,) which should die with me, if I were not con- 
vinced that longer silence would be a crime. My com- 
munication may destroy your happiness for ever; and yet 
—but am I not an old fool, who ought to have held his 
tongue? I may be mistaken after all.” ‘Pray shorten 
your preface, and come to the point,” (said his master.) 
*¢Oh! how often, your honour, did I not thank Heaven on 
my knees, when I was made the joyful witness of your happy 
marriage; and how sincerely did I not pray for your un- 
interrupted tranquillity ; but now——."” ** Out of my sight 
for ever, old dotard, if you will dally any longer with my 
feelings! what now’? * Well then, I am afraid, that— 
that all is not as it ought to be, and that my lady has con- 
nexions with which you are not acquainted. So, now it 
isout; I have got over the worst.” 

** You have, indeed, (cried the agonized husband, who 
felt as if the earth were opening, and a frightful apparition 
rising before him.) Juliet faithless! but no, it cannot be: 
what made you conceive this horrible suspicion ?” ** Your 
honour never goes a hunting now, er on any other busi- 
ness, fora few hours together, without my lady’s imme- 
diately getting ready for a walk, and her chambermaid 
accompanies her as far as the entrance of the wuod, to the 
right, at about a tnile’s distance; but then she ie made to 
stop, and her mistress proceeds alone to the interior, 
whence she only returns after the expiration of a full hour. 








duced her to nourish hopes, which were not now to be 





news of Wilhelmina’s death. She had only been ill for 
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and [ only wonder that you have not already heard of it 
from some other quarter. It may, however, be not quite 
so bad as it looks. I have ventured to follow my lady 
unperceived, and I was not long in ascertaining that the 
object of her excursion was at the forester’s. A handsome 
boy, about eleven or twelve years old, has lately been 
boarded with the huntsman and his wife, who both bear an 
unblemished character, but pretend not to know whence the 
youth comes, or to whom he belongs. They say he is to 
be a forester; but it is easy to perceive that he was brought 
up for something better. Him my lady goes to see, as 
often as she can make it convenient; she looks at him with 
all the tenderness of a near relation, and even with tears 
in her eyes; she pays for his board and clothing ; in short, 
does every thing to make him comfortable.” 

Billenau told George to keep his further thoughts to 
himself, and to accompany him in the afternoon to the 
forest-house: he found it rather difficult to disguise his 
sentiments during the whole of the morning, particularly 
when Juliet seemed to feel so much for his alleged illness, 
and spoke to him with that irresistible frankness which 
he had been so long accustomed to consider as inseparable 
from her being: he pleaded a violent head-ache as an 
excuse for his saying so little, and stated that a few hours’ 
ride would probably do him good. He actually set out 
with his follower, who took him by a by-road to a farm- 
house, in the direction of which his wife was likely to puss. 
He had not been there above a quarter of an hour when 
he saw her arrive, but in a manner which betrayed not 
the slightest appearance of guilt or embarrassment. He 
nevertheless was firm in his resolution of being fully en- 
lightened on the subject, and he entered the huntsman’s 
cottage afew minutes after Juliet. He knocked at the 
first door in the interior, but opened it at the same time, 
and immediately beheld his wife with a boy standing be- 
fore her, whose hands she let go as he came in. She 
blushed deeply, and even the two old people, who were 
sitting in a corner, seemed to startle on their recognising 
him, but he nodded to them in a friendly manner, and 
forthwith addressed to Juliet the laconical question, ** Is 
that your foster son ?”’ She was unable to utter more 
than the monosyllable ** Yes.’” Her hands and knees 
trembled, and Billenau almost pitied her. He exclaimed, 
with a smile, ** He is a very handsome youth ; what do 
you intend to make of him ?”’ ** A huntsman,”’ was the 
reply. Further inquiry would, however, have been highly 
improper in the presence of strangers; and the forester, 
who had stood (cap in hand) listening to the conversation, 
was now addressed on matters that concerned himself, in 
order to give Julict time to recover a litle from her first 
consternation. After having thus talked for some time 
about wood and game, Billenau told his wife that he 
would send the horses home with George, and that they 
themselves had better walk back together. The proposal 
was, of course, unobjectionable; but the promenade proved 
most singularly oppressive. Leaning on the arm of a 
loving and beloved husband, by whom she was treate 
with the utmost delicacy, Juliet durst not, however, raise 
her eyes from the ground; the apprehension of—now will 
he ask; and the useless consideration of—what shall I 
answer, were legibly exhibited on her countenance: but 
he did not ask; and, notwithstanding his equally visible 
anxicty to know the secret, he seemed determined to wait 
for a voluntary confession. On their arrival at the man- 
sion, Julict withdrew forthwith to ber own apartment, 
which she did not leave again all evening ; and when she 
caine down to supper her eyes were evidently red with 
weeping, and her whole demeanour bespoke uneasiness and 
affliction. 

Billenau’s patience was now exhausted. As soon, there- 
fore, as the servants had retired, he seized Juliet’s hand in 


fidence, and why she kept any source of distress to herself; 
he spoke in the most friendly tone, and declared himself 
fully convinced that the wife of bis heart had no real cause 
to conceal any thing from him, She was, for a consider- 





able time, unable to answer; but at last she said, ** This 
is precisely the question I expected ; and the expression 
of your confidence is, also, no more than what I foresaw, 
and what, I will venture to say, I am not unworthy of ; 
but still you must pardon me if I cannot answer your 
question. A duty, which I must not violate, seals my 
lips for ever on that point; I have nothing to conceal that 
would be disgraceful to me—but I must keep the secret.” 

Distrust, jealousy, and affection, contended for the 
mastery within the breast of the listening husband, and 
prevented him from speaking in his turn; but when he 
found words, he exclaimed, ** I should have treated the in- 
dividual as a base calumniator who durst, but yesterday, 
have told me that there was even the slightest probability 
of my ever hearing such a speech from vour lips; and I 
am even now unwilling to betieve the evidence of my own 
senses. You speak of duties! what duty can be more 
sacred than that which obliges you to make me your only 
confidant? You promised to have not even a thought 
with which I might not be acquainted ; and yet you re- 
fuse answering a plain question which I have an un- 
doubted right to ask. Have I then actually been deceived 
during the space of eleven years? no, no, it cannot be; 
you only want to try the extent of my curiosity and for- 
bearance.”’ 

Juliet was silent ; and her tears, which, until then, had 
but glided down her face as by stealth, now flowed abun- 
dantly : her bosom heaved, and the hand with which she 
attempted to hide her face trembled convulsively ; she 
evidently struggled very hard. The devotional earnest- 
ness with which she then raised her eyes, and appealed to 
Heaven for the purity of her motives, and the reality of 
her solemn promise never to betray the secret which had 
been intrusted to her, would perhaps have produced some 
effect upon her husband, if he had not already come to 
the conclusion, that she must be a well-practised dis- 
sembler to have escaped even his slightest suspicion for 
such a length of time, if her secret was an important one ; 
and if it was not—if there was nothing but womanish 
obstinacy in the case—he must break through it, or re- 
nounce for ever the mastership in his own house. ‘* So, 
so, (he said,) you have learned to swear, have you? that 
does not say much in your favour; and by that very 
Heaven which you understand so well to bring forward, I 
now protest, in my turn, that our union will be dissolved 
for ever, if I do not obtain full and satisfactory explana- 
tion of this mysterious circumstance: this very night I 
will sleep in my own apartment, to leave you time for 
consideration until to-morrow.” A feebly-extended hand 
sought in vain to detain him; he repulsed it with indigna- 
tion; and he stifled the monitor within his bosom that 
seemed to blame him for being too hasty. He betook 
himself to his own room, but sleep was out of the ques- 
tion: he tormented himself all night, and with the first 
dawn of the morning he was again in the garden, and in 
the very arbour in which George had addressed him the 
day before: but what a change in twenty-four hours ! 
The same nature that but so lately smiled upon him, was 
now without charms; and the rejoicings of the feathered 
tribe, that had sounded so harmoniously, now appeared 
to mock his grief. Yet his wife, too, descended into the 
garden. She advanced with slow and feeble steps: her 
face bore evident traces of a night spent in tears ; and still 
she appeared to advantage, not unlike a rose to which the 
dew-drops adhere without spoiling its loveliness. Billenau 
wavered; but pride and jealousy prevailed: the die was 
cast, and ow or never was his motto. He formally 
declared to her that he conceived tie boy to be her child, 
and that she had always imposed upon him. She might 
have softened his anger, if she had freely confessed; but 


‘now he would forgive nothing; and a positive separation 
a gentle manner, and asked ber why he had lost her cone | must take place, if she could not, or would not, within three 


days, give him a satisfactory statement and explanation 
of her whole conduct. The law was already on his side ; 
but he did not wish to deal harshly with the woman whom 


|he had so long cherished. 





He took up his residence in a neighbouring town, in 
which he usually spent the greatest part of the winter, and 
endeavoured to beguile his time as well as he could; but 
his sorrow followed him, and no amusement would answer 
the purpose. The three stipulated days, however, passed 
without his having heard from home ; and he therefore 
drew up the conditions upon which he had resolved to 
maintain his wife: they bespoke the irritated, yet still 
generous husband. Juliet was to be at liberty to live 
either in the town or country, provided she made no at- 
tempt at reconciliation. The larger and better part of the 
mansion was to remain at her disposal, with a handsome 
yearly allowance. Even a considerable sum of ready 
money was granted to her for her immediate accommo- 
dation and independence. The few lines which accom- 
panied this document were written in a cold, but not 
reproachful style. 

Juliet answered with perfect resignation; she acknow- 
ledged that Billenau, being entirely the master of her fate, 
had acted nobly, even in his anger. Once more she pro- 
tested her innocence, but without any expectation of being 
believed, as appearances were so much against her. She 
accepted only one half of the allotted sum, and concluded 
with the request to continue in the country. ‘* It will be, 
at the least, some consolation (she said) to bury my grief 
on the same spot which formerly witnessed my happiness.” 
Billenau read the letter over and over, but he found 
nothing in it that either criminated or cleared his wife. 
He could have wished the latter to be the case, for he was 
still very unwilling to believe her guilty. But pride once 
more prevailed : he determined to rush into all the dissi« 
pations of the great world, and to seek for oblivion, since 
repose was impossible. He travelled once more over the 
greatest part of Germany, but none of its towns amused 
him. He spent the next winter at the court of his own 
sovereign, found himself h ed and d, but de- 
rived no alleviation of his sorrows from these advances. 
Employment was offered to him, and he refused it, though 
he reproached himself, at the same time, with the inactive 
and uscless life he led. He endeavoured to rouse his 
spirits in ball-rooms and at gaming-tables, but all to no 
purpose. He read, or rather attempted to read, every new 
book, but he seldom got beyond a few pages. Personal 
attraction and mental accomplishments in vain seemed to 
smooth a fresh career of love for him; he remained cold 
and listless). Ten months crept on in this manner, and it 
seemed to him as if they had been somany years. Spring 
returned, and with it the remembrance of his paternal 
estate ; he fancied that the green of the fields was nowhere 
so beautiful, and the air nowhere so pure, as around his 
own mansion ; but he would not acknowledge how much the 
picture was relieved and animated by the image of Juliet. 
He dragged on another month; but at last he could for- 
bear no longer, and he suddenly departed for his home. 
It was near midnight when he arrived ; but he saw, across 
the garden, that there was still a light in his wife’s apart- 
ment: he dismissed his servants, under pretence of fatigue, 
and then ascertained that Juliet was walking about in her 
room ; he approached her windows as closely as possible, 
and he thought he heard her sigh, as she sometimes 
wistfully looked towards the opposite wing of the castle. 
These sighs fell heavily upon his heart, and he still lis- 
tened, and walked before the windows, long after the fair 
sufferer had withdrawn; at last he too retired, but it wes 
not torest. After a sleepless night he looked at the ac- 
counts of his steward and other servants. Old George 
came too; he had not been able to fullow his master in al 
his late wild excursions, and a quiet little place had been 
allotted to him at home: he had but scarcely uttered the 
first usual expressions of respect and welcome, when he 
began to speak of his mistress, with tears in his eyes, 
regretting that he should ever have been the cause of afflic- 
tion to so angelic a creature. She was the mother of every 
orphan, the comfort of every one in distress; she was pitied 
by all; but no one had ever heard a complaint from her; 
and she always exhorted the tenants and servants to he 
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thankful and obedient to their good master. De Billenau 
listened attentively to these praises, which were confirmed 
in the course of the morning by the joint testimony of all 
the persons he had to speak to. Chance would so have it, 
that he met Juliet herself in one of his walks, and both were 
strongly affected ; but both kept firm: they bowed to each 
other like strangers, and proceeded in different directions. 
Whithersoever Billenau bent his steps, he came to spots 
reminding him of former bliss-and present wretchedness. 
He took a ride, and almost mechanically turned towards 
the forester’s cottage, where he dismounted, and inquired 
for the young apprentice. He was severely disappointed 
when he understood that the lad had been removed a few 
days after the discovery, and that nobody could tell what 
had become of him. The incensed husband saw in this a 
fresh confirmation of his well-grounded suspicion, for why 
should there be such an anxiety to avoid even circum- 
stantial explanation, if any thing favourable could possibly 
result from it. He rode home again, and found on his 
return the clergyman waiting forhim. This was a man 
he highly respected ; he had been his tutor, and he him- 
self had appointed him to the living; but he no sooner 
understood that the reverend gentleman too wanted to 
speak in praise of his wife, than he rudely dismissed 
him, and locked himself up for the rest of the day, 
without admitting any one to his presence. He recovered 
again on the next morning, and spent a few days in 
hunting, farming, and gardening; at last he even resolved 
to give a rural treat to his tenants, to which his wife was 
invited as a neighbour. She did not refuse to come, 
although it was easy to perceive that the dances and gam- 
bols of the young country people did but ill agree with 
her settled melancholy. Billenau often looked at her 
when he thought himself unperceived ; he even frequently 
addressed her in a courteous manner, to which she an- 
swered in a tone of submission. Towards evening, how- 
ever, both forgot themselvesa little; they had been talking 
on indifferent subjects when an involuntary sigh escaped 
Juliet, and he asked her whether she was not quite 
well. She then mournfully raised her eyes towards him, 
and asked, in her turn, whether he thought that it required 
bodily suffering to make her sigh. Billenau blushed, and 
Juliet also was sorry for what she had said, since it was 
contrary to the written agreement. She begged pardon, 
and promised that the like should never happen again. 
But the ice was now broken, and Billenau’s real feelings 
burst forth with great rapidity. ** And why, (he exclaimed) 
should you refuse, even now, to restore our happiness? 
Do but tell me something—let it but be at all plausible, 
and I am ready to forgive and forget!” ‘* Would it were 
possible, generousman! Durst I but speak, (she replied) 
my innocence would stand in no need of fictitious defence ; 
but as it is, I can only submit to my fate.” She then left 
him, and he repeated to himself, ** Would it were possible!” 


if it were to heaven. ** And doesshe neverreceive any strange 
visitors?” ** Never.” ** Does she write no letters 2”? ** No; 
but I often see her read a letter; and then she always 
weeps bitterly, and is more silent and melancholy than 
usual. It is always the same letter I am sure; I should 
know it among a thousand, by the manner in which it is 
folded up; and she keeps it in a little ivory chest, which is 
locked up every night in her strong box.” De Billenau 
paced up and down the room ; a more than usual share of 
curiosity had always been a little foible in his otherwise 
solid character; and here curiosity seemed to be law- 
ful, and even advisable. The whole tenor of his fu- 
ture life might depend on the gratification of it. Con. 
spiring with domestics was certainly not justifiable in ordi- 
nary circumstances; but he was now in one of those rare 
cases in which the object exculpates the means. ‘* I know 
that ivory case, (he at last exclaimed,) it was a gift of my 
own; let mehave it fora quarter of an hour, and you 
shall have the richest dowry your wishes could aspire to, 
with free indemnification for all bad consequences.” The 
woman hesitated ; her first objection was the duty of not 
deceiving so kind a mistress, and the second the great dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking. Her lady was not indeed very 
particular with regard to her keys, but her sleep was al- 
ways so short, and so easily interrupted, that the humming 
of a fly was often more than enough to awake her. 

De Billenau began his promenade again ; the girl’s ob- 
jections were strong, but his curiosity was stronger still. 
He considered, and successively rejected, various expe- 
dients, until he recollected that his wife used to drink a 
glass of water, slightly mixed with wine, after supper, and 
he asked whether she did so still; on receiving an affirma- 
tive anewer, he proposed to supply the chambermaid with 
a strong soporific, which easily dissolved in wine without 
giving it the least flavour. The girl’s honesty again took 
the alarm, and she even doubted whether the powder 
would have no other effect than that of producing sleep. 
Her master’s general character banished, however, every 
fear of that kind, and his gold overcame her remaining 
scruples. 

The deed was therefore resolved upon, and it was exe- 
cuted that very night, though honest old George protested 
strongly against its atrocity ; he plainly told the perpetra- 
tor that he would not share in her wages of sin, even if 
he could be thereby restored to his youth and vigour ; but 
she delivered to her master what he was so anxious to 
possess, and she received even a greater reward than had 
been promised. De Billenau was no sooner alone than he 
eagerly searched for the important document. He found 
at first only his own letters, and it appeared that every 
line of his correspondence with Juliet had always been 
most scrupulously preserved by her. He began already to 
think that he should be once more disappointed, and that 
he had paid very dearly for a useless piece of treachery, 





alas! no, it is not possible! she cannot clear herself; and] when he perceived that one of the letters was fuller and 
yet I have to thank her for being still sincere enough not | heavier than most of the others ; he unfolded it completely, 
to impose upon me with a falsehood. and, lo! a paper fell from the inside, with the superscrip- 
He now perceived that living in the country would not | tion -+ To be read only by Juliet!” The letters were ill 
answer, under existing circumstances, and he resolved on | formed, and apparently traced with a weak and trembling 
leaving Germany altogether, for a few years. Preparations} hand; but he nevertheless easily recognised the writing of 
for a long absence were already ordered by him, when he| his jate sister, and he justly supposed that this was the 
bethought himself of one remaining expedient. Juliet had | jetter mentioned by his brother-in-law, as written on her 
a waiting woman whom she had long treated as an occa-) death-bed, and about which he had formerly made so 
sional companion rather than as a servant; she might/ many inquiries. The contents were as follows :— 
be able to give some valuable information, and George 
received orders to call her. f 
betraying her, and promises of the highest reward were | what use would it be to my brother and my husband ? 


: They have loved and honoured me whilst I lived; why 
freely made use of. Gold was displayed upon the table, should I make them despise and hate me when I shall be 








care of his suitable education. Be you a mother to him, 

I implore you, on my death-bed, with the pangs of death 

already upon me, with anervelesshand. Farewell! Re- 

member your promise !—your oath! Farewell for ever ! 
‘* WILHELMINA.” 

**Gracious Heaven! Thanks, eternal thanks! she is 
innocent! What dol say? Innocent! Sheisan angel, 
a seraph! and I am a madman, a monster, who persecuted 
virtue, and prepared for himself everlasting repentance ! 
But I will appease her ; she shall be indemnified : on my 
knees I willask her pardon. George! Charlotte ! hasten! 
fly! awake your mistress! I must see her, speak to her, 
this very moment. Begone!” 

Thus De Billenau delivered himself, as soon as the fatal, 
yet now welcome letter had dropped from his hands. The 
affectionate but prudent old Gearge had some difficulty in 
making him understand that wakening his mistress in so 
abrupt a manner might be highly injurious to her health, 
since the slumber she now enjoyed was not a natural 
one. The argument was, however, too strong to be perse- 
veringly withstood, and the chamber-maid was ordered to 
be on the watch, and to give immediate notice when her 
mistress could be spoken to. 

Heavily as time had of late dragged along for De Bil- 
lena, he thought he had never found it quite so burden- 
some as now; and no prisoner ever waited with more 
anxiety for the messenger with whom he expected liberty 
than he now looked for the return of the waiting-woman. 
She came at last, and he hastened to follow her. His 
wife had just got up, and she was reclining in a white un- 
dress, upon a sofa, as if not quite refreshed, and yet half 
wondering that sleep had visited her for a whole night: a 
melancholy languor was spread over her whole being ; yet 
how lovely did she appear to her reconverted husband ! 
never,—no, never had he more ardently wished to press 
herto his bosom. He had prepared various forms of ad- 
dressing her, of excusing himself, and of obtaining (in a 
delicate manner) such further explanations of their misun- 
derstanding as he still desired ; but all was forgotten in an 
instant ; he merely precipitated himself on the ground, 
near to her sofa, and imploringly asked, ** Juliet! dearest 
Juliet! can you forgive me?” 

The fair sufferer was slow in recovering from her sur- 
prise: she had been ever ready to entreat his forgiveness 
for her having any secret to keep at all; and now she 
heard him beg for her indulgence,—him whom she had 
never ceased to love, but whom she had not hoped ever to 
call her own again ; it was totally incomprehensible; she 
almost feared it was a mere mockery ; her whole frame 
was agitated ; she attempied to rise, but sank back again ; 
even at the forest house she had not been so violently 
affected. Her husband perceived it, and attempted to 
soothe her feelings by saying, ** I know it all now, I know 
that you are innocent, that Wilhelmina, my unworthy 
sister—— Oh, this letter! not for a principality, not for 
the dominion of the world, would I have missed it.” 

‘*Ha! which letter? (she exclaimed in her turn.) What 
secret is this? Good God! is that letter in your hands? 
the last request of my dying friend; it must be by the 
blackest treason. Charlotte! oh merciful Heaven! I am 
innocent ; I did not betray Wilhelmina’s trust.” ** Indeed 
you did not, (rejoined Billenau ;) I alone am to be blamed, 
if blame be due anywhere. It was my unconquerable 
curiosity that induced me to bribe your attendant. I over- 


** Although evidently at the end of my career in this | came her scruples by rich gifts and artful persuasions. 1 
Entreaties, promises of not | world, I still cannotresulvetodisclose my horrible secret. Of | got your wine to be mixed with a suporific powder ; and thus 


I made myself master of the secret which you had so care- 
fully kept. I plead guilty to all this; but the result will 


but all in vain. The girl communicated nothing, because | j,, the grave? Even the clergyman to whom I this day be blessed by me to the latest period of my earthly exist- 
she had nothing to communicate. She only confirmed | confessed all my transgressions approves of my not making | ence; it restores my tranquillity, my love, my happiness, 


what had already been stated by all the inmates and neigh. | them public. 


You, noble-minded Juliet! are therefore | every thing, in short, that is dear to mortal man. Never 


bours who spoke on the subject, namely, that her mistress | the only person that might divulge how deeply I once fell, | was a criminal more satisfied with what he had done; 


but you surely will not do it. Let my shame be concealed, 


never mentioned her master’s name but with expressions even until the day which will bring every thing to light. 


and never also, I hope, will a sincere confession be met 


of love and gratitude; that no complaint ever passed her | 1 e+ not even my Adolphus know who was the wretch that | With a more free and sincere pardon than that which | 
lips, but that a silent tear might sometimes be seen gliding | bore him. Let a humble lot be his portion: you know [ |D0w expect from you. The more you are watched and ob- 








down her face, and an imploring look directed upwards, as | have provided for his absolute wants; and you will take |served, the more you appear to advantage, and you cannot 
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be displeased with that.” A close embrace now ratified 
the preceding declaration much better than mere words 
could havedone; and Juliet did not attempt to delay & 
complete reconciliation by ill-timed reserve. On the con- 
trary, she admitted that her husband had not been with- 
out weighty reasons for his curiosity and distrust. 

** Well, now, since we are on that subject again, (re- 
marked Billenau) how did you happen to get so well ac- 
quainted with my sister's misconduct, whilst I did not even 
suspect her,—and her husband seems to have remained in 
the like ignorance of her pertidy ?”” ** You remember 
(said Juliet) that Wilhelmina was, in the beginning, 
highly incensed at our marriage ; and that, soon after her 
apparent approval of it, she fell into a settled gloom, which 
ended with a serious illness. You were absent during the 
crisis: and I was not long in discovering that the poor 
git] had but too much reason to be displeased with my 
arrival. She was getting worse and worse every day, and 
I therefore conceived it but right to watch her closely, 
because she would not speak of what ailed her; nor even 
adinit that she was ill, One morning she was rather late 
in coming down, I therefore went up to her room, and 
tuund ber kneeling, wringing her hands as in the agony 
of despair, and exclaiming, in a tone which I shall never 
forget—* Oh, Lord! have mercy on me;—take me away ! 
take me away, before | cometoshame.! I was dreadfully 
alarmed ; aud, apprehensive of her being now altogether 
out of her mind, [ approached to address her with some 
questions, when she uttered a most horrible scream, and 
tell senseless to the ground. All the servants hastened to 
my assistance, but it was above an hour before we suc- 
ceeded in recalling her senses. 

** As soon as she recovered the faculty of speaking, she 
desired to be left alone with me; and then she asked me 
what I had heard ? and when IJ told her, she once more, 
very anxiously, inquired whether that was all? being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she reflected awhile, and then 
again begav,—* Now, sister, if I were to tell you the 
whole of my situation, would you be my friend, and for- 
give what I have done to offend yor ?* I promised, of 
course. ‘But I must have your solemn promise that you 
will never reveal, not even to my brother, what I am now 
going to tell you. Lay your hand upon this cross, and 
swear itto me.” I did so. * Well, know then, (she con- 
tinued,) that I am in a state of pregnancy, and that my 
betrayer showed himself in his true character as soon as 
my brother’s marriage destroyed the hopes which we 
had both founded on his remaining a bachelor all 
his life.” I inquired for the name of the wretch, but that 
she would never tell: I only learned that he was an officer, 
and slightly acquainted with you. She promised to write 
down ail, and leave it so concealed that it should only be 
found after her death: but she either has not done it, or 
the document has been intercepted. [ will tell you here- 
after how we contrived to keep the secret from all the ser- 
vants but one; and your tong absence, at that time, suf- 
ficiently explains how we could keep it from yourself. 
You wouid probably have remained tor ever in the same 
happy ignorance, if it had not been for the boy’s coming 
to the forest-house; but there were for that reasons ——” 
** Which are of no consequence now, (interrupted Bille- 
nau ;) for, thanks to Charlotte’s most beneficial treachery, 
our sufferings are now at an end.” ** Yes, (rejoined 
Juliet;) but treason is treason still; and I will not have 
an attendant who could be prevailed upon to practise it 
against me, even for the best of purposes; so let the wo- 
man depart with her money, and be happy at a distance. 
1 shall henceforth have no more secrets for my husband, 
and we shall be perfectly able to manage our family 
w.ihout spies for inmates. 


Cidse Table. 
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Days. | orn, Rven.|Height 
h.m.jh m./ft. in 

Tuesday -- 7] 2 34) 2 63/13 11 /Thomas a Becket. 
Wednesday S| 3.15) 3 37/13 O [Trinity Term ends. 
Thursday 9) 4 1) 427/12 1 
Friday -.--10| 4 56) 5 30/11 5 [Cambridge Term ends. 
Saturday-.11| 6 4) 6 41)11) 4 JOxford Term ends. 
Sunday 12| 7 16] 7 49/11) & /4th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday .-13| 8 20) 8 47|)12 7 
Tuesday --14) 9 13) 9 S8jls 1) 





oe gy, pt ng and hr. Ae it be good, 
Must love one another as meny, blood: ; 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


She Housewife. 








NEW MARKING INK FOR LINEN.—GREAT SAVING 
OF TIME AND TROUBLE. 

It has long been a desideratum to produce a marking 
ink for linen which should be effectual in one operation. 
Mr. Cameron, an ingenious chemist, has completely suc- 
ceeded in producing an ink of that description; and our 
own experience of its utility and convenience warrants 
us in assuring the public that it completely answers the 
description given of it in the advertisement, which is to be 
foundgin another columu. 

The operation of marking linen is astonishingly sim- 
plified by this process, as it requires no previous prepara- 
tion of the linen. 

Mr. Cameron having offered us the agency of the article, 
‘we most carefully ascertained whether it completely an- 
swered the purpose, before we chose to commit ourselves 
by recommending it to the public; and the result of our 
experience fully justifies all that we have said in its favour. 
Mr. Cameron has also received the most satisfactory tes- 
timonials to the merits of his invention from several sci- 
entific gentlemen of the town. 














. , 1 
Diorama, Wold-street, 

IS NOW OPEN, with a VIEW of the CITY of 
ROUEN, in NORMANDY.—vVarious beautiful ehanges of 
light, from Sunshine to Storm, are exhibited, during which a 
splend inbow appears, and aoa fades as the Storm clears 
away. The whole effect is strikingly grand and Magnificent. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Open from Ten till dusk. 
Tickets for the Season, Five Shillings. 














The Raleidoscope. 


TO OUR READERS, ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE TENTH VOLUME OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—>— 

In entering upon our tenth volume we must not 
omit to repeat our acknowledgments to our friends 
and the public, for the uniform and most flattering 
patronage they have extended to our work for so 
long a period, at a time, too, when the great majority 
of those works, which have been published on the 
plan of ours, have been successively given up by their 
proprietors. 

By a sedulous attention to our editorial duties, 
and to the gratification of our readers, we shall 
endeavour to merit a continuance of the support 
which we have now experienced eleven years, 
including the two in which the old series of the 
Kaleidoscope on the larger paper was published. 

The index and title to our ninth volume are now 
in such a state of forwardness, that we expect to be 
enabled to deliver them with our next number. 

In the meantime friends in town and in the 
country, who may stand in need of any particu- 
lar number of our work, to complete the last or any 
former volume, are respectfully requested to favour 
us with their orders as early as convenient to pre- 
vent disappointment, as the back numbers will be 
supplied in the order of applications for them. 

Those friends who intend to send the numbers 
they may have on hand tu us to have them completed 
and bound up, are requested to accompany them with 
a pattern volume, which will prevent confusion and 
delay. 

The Kaleidoscope is regularly forwarded to all the 
agents whose names appear in the first page of the 
present number; and we take this opportunity of 
repeating, that any person who is desirous of having 
the Kaleidoscope, and who does not reside in any of 





work monthly through the London booksellers, along 
with the magazine parcels. 

The nine volumes bound up or in boards, with 
index and title to each, may be had at the office, or 
from any of the agents. 


The following cheap and useful publications and 
useful articles may be had at our office :— 


An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the splendid Suite of Rooms, and a full 
Description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 

Account of ST. JOHN’S MARKET, Liverpool, with a 


Perspective View and Ground Plan of that extraordinary 
Building.—Price Sixpence. 


A TRIP to the CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to other 
Parts of NORTH WALES, including Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
the Lakes of Conway, Lanberris, Llanrwst, Llangollen, &ec, 
By a GenTLEMAN of LiveRPooL.—Price Sixpence. 


Mr. ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the Opening of the LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Price Fourpence. 


LAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, Se. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
A Second Kditicz, with some Additions, of 
A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-eight closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the RAST- 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 
geny’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
rade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interestingand amusing 
e's 
elivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th 
Jan, 1829. poo: 2 7 » 9th, and 10th of 
verpool: printed by E. Smith and Co. Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of . 
Kaleidoscope. nT ae 
Just published, price Two Shillings 
OBSERVATIONS on EMIGRATION to BRITISH 
—. nine ans ee. 
ondon: Publis. y Longman, Rees, Orm 
and may be had of the Booksellers. . *, and Green, 


MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


. Just published, 

MEMOIRS of DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. drawn 
from different sources, with an interesting Account of his 
Ancestors, and a correct PROFILE LIKENESS,—Price 3d 

DOLIER’S COPY-BUOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to thé 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price |s, each 

ouk. _ 
IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c. AND TO PERSONS 
LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 
Sole Agent for London Mr. Samugt Dgacon, No.1, Sk{nner - 
street. 





TO THE LADIES. 
IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 

CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—-The singular and im- 
portant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation ;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instanta- 
neously converted intoa permanent black, which no washing 
ean discharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being e x- 
posed to the sun. The whole operation is so extremely 
simple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short a time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk 
of injuring the clothes. 

— and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liver- 
pool. 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public, 
thev will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charles Cameron,” 
written on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.— 
Price 1s. 6d., or 28. with case.—Family bottles, containing six 
sinall ones, 48. 6d. To be had of Messrs. E. Smith and Co. 
Mercury-oftice, Liverpool, and of their Agents, by whom 
ordersfrom the country, or for Exportation, willbe promptly 
executed. One concern.) 
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A FATHER’S HOUSE. 
o — 
No circling hills may sweeping form 
A boundary for thee; 
Nor woods, defying time and storm, 
Thy ramparts proudly be; 
Nor winding waters’ ample stream, 
Fair as the wrapt enthusiast’s dream, 
Steal through thy sunbright yales. 


The crowded mart, the noisy street, 
The busy hum of men; 

A scene where things familiar meet, 
Unknown of poet’s pen ; 

These may be thine,—unhallow’d, rude, 

And thine a ‘‘ peopled solitude,” 
Ungenial, and unlov’d: ; 


And yet no sun-bright valley fair, 
No mountain-screen’d domain; 
No glen, or grove, or waters clear, 
Can bind in strong-link’d chain 
The heart, as thou; amid the din, 
The chaos from without, within, 
And lost to nature’s charms. 
For thine to whisper to the heart 
Of childhood’s happy dawn, 
Of joys that with our youth depart, 
Of love’s bewitching morn; 
And thine to speak of playmates fled, 
Of friends remov’d, estrang’d, or dead; 
A wild and spectral train. 
And thine to wake the voice of love 
Long silent in the tomb: 
Of parent love !—pure as above, 
The love in worlds to come! 
And thou, the scene of births, and death, 
Of burial, and of bridal, hast 
A voice none else may claim. 
Oh, many are the storms that roll 
Their waters o’er the mind; 
Many the waves that threat the soul 
Of character refined, 
To bury in their depths profound, 
Association’s hallow’d mound, 
Thoughts, recollections fond. 
Yet in the might of love sublime, 
One spot undimm’d appears; 
One consecrated spot no time 
From memory’s tablet tears ; 
A father’s house ! shrine of the best, 
And holiest earthly love, confess’d, 
Affection’s dearest home. 
Guilt may have sear’d, ill fortune worn, 
The sympathies away, 
Yet will remembrance fondly turn, 
And own the boundless sway 
Of parent love!—the while will be 
The heart’s unsullied sanctuary, 
A father’s house confess’d. 
Fairer, a thousand times more fair, 
May show full many a scene, 
Than that which gave us birth; but there, 
Oh, there’s the one spot green ! 
The Oasis of the desert waste, 
With more than scenic beauty grac’d, 
Impervious to decay. 
Liverpool. 





THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 
—=>__——_ 
Seest thou that gay and nuptial train 
Through yonder portals ride, 
And in the midst a lady fair? 
She is the Soldier’s Bride. 


Seest thou through yonder brilliant hall 
A form seraphic glide, 

And mingle in the joyous dance? 
’ Tis she, the Soldier’s Bride. 


Seest thou in yonder crowded camp 
Distress and care defied ? 

She follows him she loves to death, — 
For she’s a Soldier's Bride. 


See her upon the embattled plain— 
In blood her feet are dyed, 

Seeking her husband midst the slain: 
For she’s a Soldier’s Bride. 


See her successful in her search, 
Now kneeling by his side, 

She tries his gaping wounds to staunch, 
For she’s a Soldier’s Bride. 


But all in vain—that heart is cold, 
Once warmed with love and pride; 
And her’s is broke—together rest 


The Soldier and his Bride! 
R. C.K. 








THE RUINED HOUSE. 
—<—_— 
By Felicia Hemans. 
—> 
«Birth has gladdened it; Death has sanctified it.” 
— Guesses at Truth. 
No tower of storied song is thine, 
O desolate abode! 
Forth from thy gate no glittering line 
Of lance and spear hath flow’d: 
Banners of Knighthood have not flung 
Proud drapery o'er thy walls, 
Nor bugle-notes to battle rung 
Through thy resounding halls. 


Nor have rich bowers of pleasaunce here 
By courtly hands been dress’d, 

For princes, from the chase of deer, 
Under green leaves to rest: 

Only some rose, yet lingering bright 
Beside thy casements lone, 

Tells where the Spirit of Delight 
Hath dwelt, and now is gone. 


Yet minstrel-tale of harp and sword, 
And sovereign Beauty's lot, 

House of quench’d light and silent board ! 
For me thou needest not. 

It is enough to know that here, 
Where thoughtfully I stand, 

Sorrow and Love, and Hope and Fear, 
Have link’d one kindred band. 


Thou bindest me with mighty spells! 
—A solemnizing breath, 

A presence all around thee dwells 
Of human life ané. death. 

I need but pluck yon garden flower 
From where the wild weeds rise, 

To wake, with strange and sudden power, 
A thousand sympathies 


Thou hast heard many sounds, thou hearth, 
Deserted now by all! 

Voices at eve here met in mirth, 
Which eve may ne’er recal. 

Youth’s buoyant step, and Woman’s tone, 
And Childhood's laughing glee, 

» And song, and prayer, have well been known, 

Hearth of the Dead! to thee. 


Thou hast heard blessings fondly pour’d 
Upon the infant head, 

As if in every fervert word 
The living soul were shed; 

Thou hast seen partings—such as bear 
The bloom from Life away— 

Alas! for Love in chargeful air, 
Where nought beloved can stay ! 


Here, by the restless bed of Pain, 
The vigil hath been kept, 

Till sunrise, bright with Hope in vain, 
Burst forth on eyes that wept; 

Here hath been felt the hush, the gloom, 
The breathless influence shed 

Through the dim dwelling, frem the room 
Wherein reposed the dead, 


The seat left void, the missing face, 
Have here been mark’d and mourn'd; 

And Time hath filled the vacant place, 
And Gladness hath return’d: 

Till from the narrowing household chain 
The links dropp’d, one by one; 

And homeward hither e’er the main 
Came the Spring-birds alone., 


Is there not cause then—cause for thought, 
Fix’d eye, and lingering tread, 

Where, with their thousand mysteries fraught, 
Even lowliest hearts have bled; 

Where, in its ever-haunting thirst 
For draughts of purer day, 

Man’s soul, with fitful strength, hath burst 
The clouds that wrapt its way ? 


Holy to human nature seems 
The long-forsaken spot ! 

To deep affections, tender dreams, 
Hopes of a brighter let! 

Therefore, in silent reverence here, 
Hearth of the Dead! I stand, 

Where Joy and Sorrow, Smile and Tear, 
Have link’d one kindred band. 





MR. YOUNG TO MISS OLD. 


(From a Washington Journal.) 


If I love you when OLD, and I swear I adore 

Every glance from your eye, every lisp from your tongue; 
Believe, dearest girl, oh! believe how much more 

My love would increase could I once make you Youne 





FABLE, 


(From the Panorama.) 





ESOPE, 


De Phrygiens plaisans une troupe impudente, 
D’Esope un jour, bernalt la tournure affligeante. 
Le sage, en sourlant, leur dit: 
«Dun falot dans la nuit obscure, 
Que vous importe la figure: 
C'est la flamme qui luit 
Que l'on suit,” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme Thermu- xtreme) State of demarks 
at during = weter® heat Du-lthe Wind! at 
noon. Night. moraing jring vay.) at noon.| noon 
June | 
24 ;29 78/59 0 G66 0 | 72 0 Ss. Showery. 
29 40) 5K 0 66 0! 74 O Fair, 





25 s. 
26 | 29 62) 59 0, 67 0) 73 O| N.W. Pair. 
27 | 29 40| 65 0 69 0| | W.. |Sultry. 
28 | 29 47/58 0 65 O| 67 O| NE. Rain. 
29 | 29 52} 54 0) 6O O| 68 O| N.W. Fair. 
30 | 29 87| 56 0 63 O 6% O| N.W. ‘Fair. 


24th, Seven, p.m. showery. 

25th, Heavy rain from three to seven, p.m. 
62th, One, p.m. heavy rain. 

29th, Heavy rain during night. 





0th, Six, p.m. rain. 
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(ORIGINAL. } 





THE SPECTRE OF THE MAGAZINES. 


(A Legend, founded on a local tradition.) 





* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” HAMLET. 


-_—_-- 

On a wild and tempestuous evening in December, 

17—, a traveller spurred his weary horse along the 
shores of Wallasey. He had ridden long and fast, 
in the hope of finding some friendly hostel, where 
he might obtain shelter and rest for himself and his 
exhausted steed. The stormy wind swept over the 
bleak, unsheltered L: asowes, and the roaring of the 
rising waves added to the dreariness of the scene. 
The sea-birds affrighted from their shelter in the 
cavities of the rocks, circled round his head, scream- 
ing discordantly, and his ample riding-coat served 
but as a poor protection against the rain which fell 
in torrents. It may be easily believed that our tra- 
veller felt much satisfaction, when he at length saw 
the semblance of a black horse swinging upon a 
sign-post, in front of a house at the Magazines, 
which seemed to promise the refreshment and shel- 
ter he so much required ; and in a very short space 
of time he found himself comfortably seated “ before 
an ingle, bleezing finely,” emptying, with great ra- 
pidity and perseverance, a large platter of excellent 
ham and eggs, and from time to time moistening 
his parched throat with a smoking glass of whiskey- 
punch, (for whica exquisite beverage that house had 
been long, as it still continues to be, justly cele- 
brated.) As the cravings of hunger became a little 
appeased by his unceasing exertions, he began to 
pay some attention to the conversation of those 
around him. 

In the room where he had taken his seat (because 
it contained the best fire in the habitation) were as- 
sembled a group of boatmen, whose bronzed and 
weather- beaten countenances denoted that they had 
experienced many a storm upon the bosom of the 
merciless Mersey. Several of their wives had also 
joined the party to enjoy the Christmas tales so ge- 
nerally circulated around a cheerful hearth. Many 
were the miraculous escapes related by these hardy 
sons of Neptune, as having been witnessed by them- 
selves, each word of which was as firmly credited by 
their listening spouses as if they had been-Gospel 
truths: neither the Rock Channel, nor the more 
distant one of Formby, was without its tales of 
terror, its shipwrecks and its dangers, until the 
discourse gradually turned to that congenial topic 
for a winter’s night—the belief in supernatural 
appearances. Upon this subject, at least, most of 
our tars seemed to agree; for although not one of 
them would flatly assert that he had himself actually 
seen a being of a substance more spiritual than his 
own, yet all were ready to give numberless instances 
where theirfriendsand relationshad seen such. Then, 
as to having heard shrieks and wailings in the air, 
which beyond all doubt proceeded from disembodied 
spirits, all were alike agreed ; and it was with a feel- 
ing of the utmost astonishment at his presumption 
that they heard the stranger scoff at the idea, and 
bestow upon their vaunted screaming spectres the 


managed to obtain “leave of absence’? occasionally, 
to enable her to have it circulated amongst her fel- 
low-creatures, which was, no doubt, “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 
stance of what the rival orators related, and as soon 
as each had added all he knew concerning the won- 
drous subject, the noisy war of tongues was suc- 
ceeded by a deep silence, which was only broken by 
the taunting laugh of the stranger, who roundly as- 
serted that he would, with the greatest pleasure, face 
all the spectres that ever were seen either in Wallasey 
or the Red Sea to boot, for the chance of discover- 
ing the “ pot of gold,” when, suddenly, as he was 
still speaking, not only the bell of the room in which 


At length the tones of the speakers began to grow 
less loud, as they eyed the stranger with a sort of 
glance which betokened their uneasiness at remain- 
ing in the company of such a hardened unbeliever, 
whilst whispers were circulated round the party, in 
which the words “ haunted room,” “ ghost of the 
old lady,” and “ pot of gold,” were frequently re- 
peated. 

During this half-suppressed conversation, the tra- 
veller sat enjoying a pipe with the utmost compo- 
sure, apparently not in the least attending to the 
hints which were from time to time thrown out, 
evidently from a wish to attract his notice and in- 
terest his curiosity, until an old dame, unable longer 
to bear with his nonchalance, and restrain the ardent 
desire she felt to communicate her important tale, 
abruptly inquired whether he would dare to sleep in 
a room subject to the nocturnal visits of a spectre? 

On his replying that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure, and at the same time seeming to 
smile at the absurdity of the idea, the whole party 
broke out all at once into a relation of the traditions | 
respecting the house in which they were then met ; | 
and amidst the mingled din of so many narrators he 
was with some difficulty enabled to collect the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

Just about the present season of the year, (that is, 
to say, between Christmas-day and the commence. | 
ment of the new year,) all the bells in the house had 
frequently been heard to ring, without the appear- 
ance of any visible ringers. ‘Tremendous crashes’ 
had been heard in various parts of the house, as 
though proceeding from the falling of a huge mass 
of glass or crockery-ware ; and, finally, several 
lodgers in the house had asserted that they had 
seen a stout old lady appear in the middle of the 
night, seemingly anxious to disclose some important 
secret; but the surprise and terror of the witnesses 
had prevented their asking the proper questions re- 
garding the motives of the visitations of the ancient 
dame ; and she, like all your well-bred ghosts, from 
time immemorial, could not think of speaking before 
she was spoken to. 

The tradition of the neighbourhood states that 
this damsel was formerly the landlady of the Black 
Horse ; who, fearing an invasion from the French, 
or some other hostile nation, had buried a huge pot 
of gold in some part of her premises; and being 
called away from this terrestrial sphere in a hurry, by 
the unceremonious hand of death, had not been en- 
abled to inform her friends or relatives where she 
had deposited her valued treasure; and being al- 
ways a mighty good-natured kind of woman, she did 
not desire so much of the precious metal to lie in. 
active in the earth, therefore, sume how or other, 





This was the sub- 





undignified and degrading appellation of sea-gulls ! 





they were sitting, but a number of others began to 


ring with violence, much to the dismay of the awe. 
stricken ghost advocates! Without the least hesi- 
tation the stranger sprang from his seat, and snatch. 
ing up a lighted candle, rushed to the spot from 
whence the ominous sounds proceeded: he there 
perceived the bells sti! vibrating, although no one 
was visible to cause their motion, and they gradually 
became still as he stood observing them. 


room, and gave it as his opinion that the rats, with 
which this old habitation was doubtless plentifully 
peopled, had caused the sounds of terror which had 
just been heard. 

This daring and sceptical assertion completely 
overwhelmed the auditors with horror, and feeling 
convinced that he must be an unhallowed infidel, if 
not the devil in disguise, they rushed from the house 
in a body, and sought their homes, to pass the night 


company so long. 
In the meanwhile our adventurer was conducted, 
y his own desire, into the haunted chamber, which 





With the utmost composure he returned to the | 


not quite easy in their minds at having been in his | 





had been hastily prepared for his reception. A good | 
fire blazed upon the hearth, and depositing a brace | 
of loaded pistols beneath his pillow, without the | 


least delay he committed himself to the charge of | 


“ tired Nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep.”” But 


his slumbers were not destined to be of long du- ~ 
ration; for just at “the witching hour of night, | 


when church-yards yawn, and graves give up their 
dead,” he was awakened by a tremendous crash, 
which threatened to reduce the firm-set walls of the 
Black Horse to a heap of ruins, and starting up in 
his bed, he beheld in the middle of the apartment 
the identical figure of the oll landlady, precisely as 
she had been described by the group below ! 

At first, believing this to be a trick played by 
some of the family, to work upon his credulity, he 
grasped one of his pistols, and in no very gentle 
voice demanded why he was to be disturbed by such 
anmeaning mummery? when a sudden gleam of 
light, emitted by his sinking fire, displayed to hin— 
not the countenance which might be supposed to 
belong to the rotund figure before him—but features 
clad in the livid and cadaverous hue of death! 


These were all the particulars which could be 
elicited from our traveller, when he descended to 
his morning's repast. To all questions as to “ whe- 
ther he had addressed the apparition, and whether 
she communicated to him any particulars relative to 
the buried treasure,” he either returned dry and 
evusive answers, or none at all. He appeared greatly 
reserved and abstracted, and shortly afterwards de- 
parted for Liverpool. 

Some years after the occurrences above related, a 
gentleman called at the Black Horse, and offered its 
landlord a considerable sum of money for permission 
to dig beneath the foundation of a part of his out- 
buildings; which was refused, for fear of bringing 
down the walls; and it is shrewdly suspected by 
many that this was the identical stranger who had 
previously been favoured with a visit from the anti- 
quated hostess, and that he came with the desire to 
act upon the private information received from her. 
Yet some there are so hardened and incredulous, as 
to attribute the whole vision to the effects of what is 
occasionally called, in homely phrase, a “ night-cap!”” 
which, upon the evening alluded to, mine host had 





accommodated his guest with: which said “ night- 
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cap” consisted of a noble glass, containing a full 
quart of potent whiskey-punch, which was emptied 
in a short period, with peculiar satisfaction. And 
if the curious in such matters wish to see this gal- 
lant utensil, it is still in the possession of the present 
landlord of the Black Horse ; as also the pot of gold 
is still said to remain buried upon the premises. 
The old lady is at times very turbulent now, 
as in former years, and there are numbers residing 
in the vicinity who have, with horror, heard her, 
although none can be found who will assert that 
they have actually seen her. The huge Black Horse, 
which still swings upon the sign-post before the 
door, is in the attitude of starting and snorting, as 
if he saw a spectre. Though, for my own part, I 
never met with any kind of spirits in the house, ex- 
cept such as were very palatable; and as for the land- 
lord, (a regular John Bull,) if he be a ghost, he is a 
jolly one, who thinks far more about his bowling- 
green and quoiting ground then the jot of gold, 
and little fears persecution from the souls of the 
departed, though in his aquatic excursions he fre- 
quently persecutes the soles himself. 


Liverpool, 30th June, 1829. G. W. 





Biographical s2otices. 


THE LATE DR. CURRIE. 

It is with great pleasure we copy from the New 
Monthly Magazine, the following very just tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Currie. !t appeared in one of 
the papers entitled ** The Young Surgeon.” 

““Of the writings of Dr. Currie, whether scientific, 
literary, or political, it is difficult to speak teo highly. 
Throughout the whole of them the mind of the philosopher 
is visible; and such are the graces and elegance of his 
style, that subjects of the most uninviting nature assume 
a new interest in his hands. In his Essays on Cold Af- 
fusion, his great merit consists in the philosophical rules 
which he has laid down for the practice of that most ef- 
ficacious rem<dy in fev'r—rules by which the application 
of the remzdy is rendered as safe as the drinking of a cup 
of tea. he cold aifusion itself had been before practised 
by the late Dr. William Wright, of Edinburgh, — 
Not. 
withstanding all the observations which have been made 
upon it (and some of them have been sufficiently illiberal) 
the Life of Burns will ever remain a monument of 
liberal and philosophical criticism, of benevolent views, 
and of chaste and elegant composition. The pamphlet 
published by Dr. Currie, under the assumed name of 
Jasper Wilson, was the best written and most powerful 
publication of the day, and wi!] long remain as a record 
of that love of liberty of which he had so lively a sense. 

Dr. Currie graduated at Glasgow, and thus obtained his 
degree a year sooner than he could have done by remain- 
ing at Edinburgh, which required a residence of three 
years. He was afterwards on the point of going out to 
practise in the West Indies, but fortunately for the interest 
of literature and science, he took up his abode in Liver- 
pool, where he practised many years, and where he was 
visited by the learned from all parts. When, at length, 
on account of the declining state of his health, he was 
compelled to leave Liverpoo!, he chose the neighbourhood 
of Bath for his residence. It must have been highly gra- 
tifying to him, on his removal, to find that his high’ re- 
puration had preceded him, and that his practice pro- 
mised to be more extensive than even in Liverpool. 

‘ Freedom and Peace shall tell to many an age 
Thy warning counsels, thy prophetic page; 

Art, taught by thee, shall on the burning frame 
The healing freshness pour and bless thy name; 
And Freedom, proudly whilst to Fame she turns, 
Shall twine thy laure! with the wreath of Burns.’ 

During my residence in Edinburgh, [ saw a good deal 
of Dr. Currie’s youngest son, then a student of medicine, 
who, in his fine abilities and his excellent disposition, no 
less than his personal resemblance, reminded every one of 
his celebrated father. Had he been spared, he would, 
I doubt not, have added fresh lustre to a name so well 
known in the literary and scientific world.” 
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Fashions for Pulp. 


WaLkING Dress.—A dress of fine jaconet muslin, 
ornamented at the border by several tucks, which are 
narrow, and ingeniously disposed in scalops. An apron 
ot lace is added, figured en colonnes. The body is made 
plain, but is covered by a fichu-pelerine trimmed round 
with a broad lace, and surmounted at the throat by a lace 
ruff. The long sleeves are of the last fashion named 
Oriental. The bonnet worn with this dress is of Oiseau- 
de-paradis gros de Naples, trimmed slightly with the 
same material, and white gauze ribbon striped with blue. 
The gloves are of saffron coloured kid, and the shoes, 
which are fastened en sandales, are of black corded gros 
de Naples. 

Eveninc Dress.—A dress of crape, the colour of 
the Chinese rose, over white satin, finished round the 
border of the skirt by a broad hem, headed by Castilian 
points of crape bound with satin, falling over. The body 
is ala Roxalane; the sleeves short and very full. The 
hair is elegantly arranged in curls and bows, and orna- 
mented with full blown Provence roses. The ear pen- 
dants and necklace are of pearls; the latter superbly 
disposed in rich festoons. The shoes are of Chinese rose 
coloured satin, tied en sandales. 











NATURAL APPEARANCES IN JULY. 
—>_ 
It is a glore to see 
The stabled winds and the calmed sea, 
The soft season, the firmament serene, 
The lown, illuminate air, and firth amcene, 
The cornys, croppys, and the bloomed weeds, 
With gladsome garment revestinge the meads.” 
GaAwIn DouGLas, 





a 





PLANTS. 

In dry, rocky, or calcareous places, in this month and 
the next, the rock-rose ( Cistus helianthemum ) is a very 
common flower, beautifying the patches of withered 
herbage with its golden blossoms, and giving an air of 
sunshine and gaiety to the barren rock. If you take a 
small probe, or a hog’s bristle, and irritate any of the nu- 
merous stamens of this flower, you will see them fall back 
from the pistil, and spread themselves upon the petals, 
exhibiting a very pretty example of vegetable irritability, 
little less striking than that of the sensitive plant. A 
similar instance of the spontaneous approach and retreat of 
the stamens may be seen in another elegant British plant, 
the grass of Parnassus, ( Parnassia polustris,) which is 
not uncommon in moist meadows and upland marshes. 
When the anthers are young, they stretch forward till 
they reach the summit of the pistil, where they deposit the 
fertilizing pollen, and then fail back towards the petals. 

INSECTS. 

It is during this month that the caterpillars of most of 
the hawk moths are to be sought for. That of the puss 
(Cerura vinula ) may be found on the lower branches of 
willow or poplar trees, and must be sought by the eye, for 
beating the branches will not make them quit their hold 
like the Noctuce and Geometra. 

BIRDS. 

About, or before this season, most song-birds become 
silent. The blackbird, the pippit-lark, the willow-wren, 
and several other birds, though they become silent at Mid- 
summer, resume their notes in September ; and the red- 
breast continues to sing all the winter. Pennant is of 
opinion, that it is chicfly the birds which have been hatched 
in the preceding summer, which sing at this season. —Com- 
panion to the Almanack. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 








To J. Lambert, Esq., of Liverpool-street, London, for 
an improvement in making iron, applicable atthe smelt- 
ing of the ore, and at various subsequent stagcs of the 
process up to the completion of the rods or bars, and for 
the improvement of the quality of inferior iron.—Dated 
the 30th of March, 1829 -—4 nonths allowed to enrol 





specification. 

To W. Prior, of Albany-road, Camberwell, for im- 
provements in the construction and combination of 
machinery for securing, supporting, and striking the top- 
masts and top-gallant masts of ships.—1l1th of April.—6 
months. 

To J. Lihon, of Guernsey, but vow residing at the 
Naval Club-house, Bond-street, a Commander in our | 
royal navy, for an improved method of constructing ships’ | 
pines for hanging the rudder.—14th of April.—6 months. | 


miliar to him. 


Correspondence. 





LOCKE AND DR. SPURZHEIM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—For some time past I have been a subscriber to 
your weekly periodical, the Kaleidoscope; during which 
I have frequently turned over its pages with much interest 
and pleasure: with such feelings I have read your report 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures on phrenology, to whose 
talents, as well as his subject, I am disposed to pay some 
attention. Iam, however, much surprised that an error 
so evident to observation should have been by him impu- 
ted to Locke, as appears in your report of that gentleman's 
first lecture, in your number of May 19th, page 378 ; 
where he states that it was a maxim of some philosophers, 
and of Locke among the rest, that all men were born alike, 
and that the difference afterwards arising was solely to be 
attributed to education, or the want of it! 1 do not wen- 
der that the idea of Locke being the advocate of such a 
sentiment should have been the subject of your corres- 
pondent’s inquiry inthe next Aaleidoscope ; but that the 
declaration of Dr. Spurzheim should have been confirmed 
instead of contradicted, is to me somewhat mysterious. 
Since that time, I have in vain looked through your sub- 
sequent numbers in the expectation that some of your able 
correspondents would have done justice to the subject by 
disproving that statement.—Locke’s Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding is a work which deservedly does, and will 
continue, to stand high in the estimation of every inquirer 
wholovesthe truth. It isa work which, in many instances, 
may be said truly to have swept away the clouds of 
prejudice and superstition from the minds of men, and to 
have led them from darkness to light. From reading it 1 
have derived much instruction, and therefore a sense of 
duty impels me to recommend its peruse}; and also, to 
inform your readers and Dr. Spurzheim, if this should fall 
into his hands, that the sentiments of Locke are not at all 
inconsistent with those taught by phrenologists; on the 
contrary, he affirms that **there is a great variety in 
men’s understandings, and their natural constitutions put 
so wide a difference between some men in this respect, 
that art and industry would never be able to master; and 
their very natures seem to want a foundation to raise on 
it that which other men easily attain unto.” That 
**amongst men of equal education there is great inequality 
of parts. And the woods of America as well as the schools 
of Athens, produce men of several abilities in the same 
kind.”” ‘That ** many a good poetic vein is buried under 
a trade, and never produces any thing for want of improve- 
ment.”—Is it not evident from these sentences, that 
although Locke might consider the mind originally an 
entire vacuum, destitute of every idea or impression as clear 
white paper, and the only means by which ideas were to 
be communicated was through experimental intercourse 
with outward objects; yet that he considered the different 
minds of men capable of receiving very different impres- 
sions, like different kinds of paper? Locke’s grand object 
is to point out the difference between natural and acquired 
habits; toshow man what he is, and what he is capable of, 
and to bring his readers into the mode of thinking, and 
judging, and acting for themselves. He instructs them 
not to be governed by the opinion of others: not to pas- 
sionately resolve upon any system or doctrine without 
freely and fearlessly examining every part of the subject, 
whether for or against their preconceptions or inclinations: 
to pointoutand guard against particular prejudices, to show 
that the man who appears on/y capable of contracting « 
critical and dexterous bargain to his own advantage, 
would also be capable of exercising his genius on other 
more abstruse subjects, if practice bad rendered them fa- 
The fourth section in the pocket edition 
abridged, is a short piece highly illustrative of this subject : 
it is well worthy a place in the columns of the Ka/leido- 
SCOPes Yours, &e. J. W. 


Sankey Bridge, near Warrington, June 20th, 
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AMBITION, 
® —_— 
Ambition, — 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods.—Pork. 
—_—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—If, indeed, ambition be the fault of angels, then, 
in man, who has corpureal frailties, and *¢ all those natural 
tumults that flesh is heir to” to contend with, it is the 
more pardonable. ** The glorious fault :” and well may 
the poet say glorious. But before I proceed further in this 
strain, let me examine the arguments which have been 
urged against ambition. And let it be understood that I 
do not contend for that feeling which is so selfish as to ex- 
clude all other considerations, but the furtherance of its 
own aggrandizement. My observations are for those (and 
the number of such is perhaps greater than is supposed) 
who declare that all ambition is vicious, and admit of no 
qualification of the doctrine. 

Ambition, it is said, was the crime of the fallen angels, 
and this may, perhaps, in the opinion of some, be suffi- 
cient to prove it one of the greatest crimes, since the pu- 
nishment allotted to those rebellious spirits is the greatest 
that the imagination can conceive, and also eternal. There 
is, however, a wide difference between the crime of the 
fallen angels, and the ambition which man cherishes for the 
possession of earthly power and greatness. They warred 
against their Creator, and sought to eject him from his 
throne ;—him to whom they owed not only the power and 
eminence they then enjoyed, but were indebted for their very 
existence. Mandesires to supplant hisequalsalone. Oneman 
is a king, another a beggar. But when the oneis stripped 
of bis robes of state, and the other has laid aside the hum- 
ble and tattered garb of poverty, wherein do they differ ? 
Let it not be supposed, however, that I would level all 
distinctions among men. But unless you allow free scope 
for the exercise of ambition there will be no enterprise, no 
emulation, no rising from a humble station in life to a 
higher. Greatness and influence in a state would descend 
like property from father to son. In whatever hands 
power was originally placed, in those it must remain, 
however incapable they may be of exercising it. Under 
a despotic and arbitrary government was there ever such 
men as those who have guided the helm of this state? 
Where shall we find such as Nelson, Pitt, Fox, or 
Canning, and others who might be mentioned, but 
that it would swell the catalogue to an enormous size, 
and the names are familiar to all who have read the 
history of this country? These men whose names I 
have mentioned rose by their own individual merits, parti- 
cularly the last; ‘*they were not born great, nor had 
they greatness thrust upon them:”—they earned their 
Jaurels. Then it may be objected that this was no ambition, 
but patriotism ; a desire to aid and to serve their country. 
And patriotism can exist without one spark of ambition. 
f admit that it can, and does exist without se/Ashness, 
between which base desire and ambition there is a 
wide difference. Again, these opponents of all ame 
bitious inclinations will praise the youth who evinces @ 
strong desire to surpass his school-fellows in learning. 
This they dignify with the title of emulation, and dis- 
tinguish from that feeling which in their ideas is stig- 
matized with the name of ambition. The one they 
extol as a virtuous and praiseworthy feeling, the other 
they condemn as a base and selfish passion. But they 
forget that the passions of the boy are not so strong as 
those of the man. The youth who discovers this emula- 
tion at school will, when arrived at manhood, burn with 
the desire to surpass, against which they so loudly ex- 
And this emulation cannot exist without some 
And but 











clam. 
portion of envy, any more than ambition. 


that little minds are pleased with little things, and the 
promise of reward to the superior scholars is as great a 
stimulus for exertion to the boy as the prospect of power 
and elevation is to the statesman, this emulation would be 
more culpable, fer the cause of excitement is much smaller. 
The greater the temptation, the greater virtue there is in 





avoiding it; but when the prize is small, the passion must 
indeed be strong, if it cannot be withstood. The pious 
and humble-minded man is devoid of ambition; the pas- 
sion finds no shelter in his breast; to him a public life is 
@ scene of tumult: he is contented with retirement. 
Though civil wars should deluge the kingdom with the 
blood of her sons, and the constitution be shaken to her base, 
he is unmoved; he has nothing at stake: so that he pos- 
sesses the necessaries of life, he is content. This man, I cone 
fess, has no ambition ; he presents a picture of selfishness, 
with a large portion of the most abject slothfulness indeed, 
but still selfishness may be discovered in an eminent de- 
gree. Were this man of an active disposition, he would 
be dangerous ; every opportunity of serving and benefiting 
himself, even though in the highest degree dishonourable, 
and to the great prejudice of others, would be seized with 
eagerness. But it is a mistaken notion that the ambitious 
man cannot be a goodman. Ambition is compatible, and 
may exist and harmonize with true piety. But the wicked 
man may be ambitious, and therefore it is said it is bad. 
For the same reason fire arms are bad, and the use of them 
should be speedily abolished. 

On the whole, it appears to me that these persons err by 
overlooking the distinction between ambition and selfish- 
ness; the latter ‘is truly mean and contemptible, the 
former, if it be a fault, **is the glorious fault of angels 
and of gods:”—an honourable desire to surpass and to 
excel, and, in the language of the poet, it 


** In the breasts of kings and heroes glows.” D. 








DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 

Much has been said and written about the march of 
intellect, and the vast strides towards perfection that have 
been made and are making, during the present century, 
in all the arts, both imitative and mechanical. Amongst 
the former, painting is not without its claim to distinction, 
and if the perfection of imitative art is es imated by its 
close resemblance to nature, the moderns, or at least some 
of them, will, in this particular, bear away the palm from 
the ancients. The recent invention of the Diorama, 
which is little more than a new method of admitting the 
light to the surface of a painting, enables the accomplished 
artists, who have executed the Diorama paintings, to pro- 
duce effects upon canvass that at a less enlightened period 
might have passed for the work of 1c, or for some. 
thing effected by supernatural agency. e have seen, in 
the Diorama of Canterbury Cathedral, the interior of a 
vast structure, with its massive columns, its expanding 
arches, &c., with various accessories and accidental objects 
within its ample range, 6o accurately represented as to 
excite the most serious doubts in numerous spectators, as 
to its being pang flat surface; and there are yet 
probably many unbelievers as to what they saw bein 
merely objects drawn upon a vertical plane. But this 
not all ; the artists who are the inventors of ihis mode of 
painting, have launched more widely into the scenes ot 
nature; they have seized, with wonderful skill, what has 
hitherto eluded the woop of other painters; they have 
caught, what are nically termed, **the accidents of 
landscape,” with a truth and force of imitationg hitherto 
unattained, though often attempted: but they do not stop 
here ; we have, indeed, seen good attempts, and tolerable 
approximations by other artists, toward representations of 
sunshine, moonlight, mist, fire-light, storms of rain, with 
now and then an endeavour to exhibit upon canvass that 
beautiful phenomenon, the rainbow; but the best of these 
attempts, admitting that they remind us powerfully of 
what we have seen in nature, have yet this defect, they 
seem like the living form of nature, saddenly bereft of 
motion, by the enchanter’s wand! The sun stands still; 
the moon is arrested in her course; the mist hangs un- 
changed and unchanging over the spell-bound land- 
scape; the flame remains fixed on the altar on which it is 
supposed to blaze, and no longer flickers with the undula- 
tions of: the ing breeze: tke heavenly bow remains 
fixed in the firmament, a perpetual monument of the in- 
ability of the hand, that placed it there, to give motion 
to that which ought to be distinguished trom what, in the 
language of the art, is termed still-life! The inventors 
of the Diorama have rescued painting from this reproach : 
the truth of its representations is not limited to objects 
of still-life; for we have, in the same picture, alternate 





least, a round disk of painted canvass glued to a leaden. 
coloured sky of the same materials; but, in the pic. 
ture of Holyrood Chanel, as all who have seen that 
splendid work of art will well remember, the moon there 
appears a real luminary, shedding light upon the objects 
represented on the canvass, and not only appears the actual 
source of light, but it also has motion, and riees in the 
mimic sky with that imperceptible and majestic pro- 

ession which is observed in nature 3 and mirabile dictu, 
the shadows of objects interposed to its creeping rays, 
actually shorten as it ascends; so that what was but now 
in deep shade, becomes nog oA illuminated. All this, 
too, is effected without any change in the painting ; the 
work of the pencil remains the same, the surface under. 
goes no alteration, save in the application of light, which, 
by curious contrivances, make, in effect, out of one pic. 
ture a series of pictures, or different effects, which, in the 
ordinary mode of painting, would require so many dis. 
tinct gtaphic productions to represent to the spectator. 
Having witnessed these wonders in the Pictures which 
have hitherto been exhibited at the Liv 1 Diorama, 
we were curious to know how these artists ond succeeded 
with what has baffled so many excellent painters, namely, 
a representation of the rainbow. We accordingly visited 
the exhibition in Bold-s:reet, and truly we were struck 
with the effect of this splendid arch, so naturally depicted 
in the view of Rouen. It appears in that picture, as in 
the firmament, glowing in the richness of chromatic: 
colours, while the partial gleam of sunshine catches a 
distant part of the landscape, gradually spreads wider’ 
over the scene, till the sky, resuming a serener a t, ites 
glories fade and vanish; but by what means this is ef. 
fected appears a mystery to the beholder, the surface and 
its colouring, we are told, remain the same, and the effect 
oie is by the a — of natural, not artificial 
ight. The view itself is extremely pleasin » independent 
of the phenomena we have described. We think this 
picture therefore will be, not less a favourite than its pre-B 
decessors, and we doubt not the proprietors will reap thati 
reward which they so amply merit, for bringing before 
the public in this town these wonderful productions of 
art, assisted by the philosophical sciences, 



































NAVAL VICTORY! 
CROWDED AUDIENCES. 
FRENCH THEATRE, 
Du Petit Lazary des Messrs. MAFFEY de Paris. 
PANTHEON, CHURCH-STRERT. 
Thi 4 thenkeg Nett Gee manos 
8 present Monday, July 6th, and e Eveni 
the Week, will be preserited a Grand Spectacle, entitled the 
MAGICIAN! 
OR THE INTREPID HARLEQUIN. 
An agreeable 
MELANGE 
Of comic Scenes and ludicrous Situstions. 
The whole to terminate with an animated Sketch of the 
BATTLE of NAVARIN. 
Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Children admitted to the 
Boxes and Pit for Half-price. 
Doors at 8, to commence at half-past 8 pr. le 
(> To the immense number of Strangers, and the Inhabi- 
tants generally, who intend visiting the races, these Amuse- 
ments cannot fail to be attractive, particularly as they do 
not commence till half-past ¢, and are so arranged as to 
conclude shortly after Ten o'clock. 


fo Correspondents. 


Don Micue..—This bigoted despot now attracts so much of 
the attention of the civilized world, that some memoir of 
his career would probably prove acceptable to our readers; 
and, as we havea very copious and authentic memoir of 
this notorious character, we shall publish it in an early 
number of our work. 

Dr. Sp m’s Lect’ The continuation of our report 
of the substance of this gentleman’s lectures is reserved for 
next week. 

SINGULAR Property oF Ficures.—We shall, in our next, 
publish the communication of #. 

Tue Late Sin Humpury Davy.—The sketch of the life of 
this gentleman shall appear in our next number. 

Danigt LamBgat.—The memoir of this individual, for 
which we are indebted toa friend, shall be attended to. 

Tue Errrick SHsrHerd.—The article recommended by 4 
Caledonian shall appear in our next, or the succeeding 
paper. 

Mr. Soutuey’s PitGrims OF ComposteLLa.—this whimsical 
piece is preparing for insertion. 
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sunshine and shade, and light in actual motion. The 





moon, painted by these artists, is not, in appearance at 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 
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